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Economie Review of Brazil for 1949 Notes Gains 


But Stresses Need for 


during 1949. 


in various industrial fields.” 


Cruzeiro At Par 


Brazil’s business index during the year, it said, 


Brazil’s economy last year was characterized more 
by “consolidation” than by new developments, the Rio 
economic review, Conjuntura Econémica, reports in a 
summary of economic changes taking place in Brazil 


On the whole, however, it said, 1949 was a favor- 
able year for Brazil. Contrary to what happened in 
many countries during the year, “the march of 
production in Brazil continued normally, with 
progress noted in most agricultural activities and 


Pointing out that “more than 30 countries were 
obliged to devalue their currencies,” the review de- 
clared that “Brazil was the only large country, except 
for the United States, which maintained its rate of 
exchange and avoided serious monetary disturbances.” 


showed a rising tendency, with the real value of busi- 
ness dealings passing the postwar high set in 1946. It 
added, however, that “fields still remain which are un- 
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Expansion of Investments 


favorably influenced by international events, and 
weak points are still present in the financial sector.” 


Results Summarized 


Most significant results of 1949, according to Con- 
juntura Economica, included the following: 

1) Crops were 13 percent greater than 1948 in 
value although national income increased by only six 
percent in the year. Higher coffee prices were a fac- 
tor here, it said. 

2) There was a noticeable increase in production 
of steel, cement and electric power, while output of 
finished goods remained at about the 1948 level. 

3) After a large deficit in the first half of 
1949, Brazil picked up in international trade in 
the second half and reached a point of “increas- 
ing favorable balance.” But the review also noted 
a revival of pre-war trends in trade, with a pre- 
ponderance of coffee among exports and a lesser 
degree of manufactured goods. 


4) Import controls were stricter and better organ- 
ized, while a trend toward relatively greater buying 
outside of dollar areas was noted. 

5) Great improvements took place in ex- 
change. Backlogs in dollars were paid off, and a 
fourth of Brazil’s debt in pounds-sterling was 
liquidated. The review also said that the cruzeiro 
remained firm on the free market. 

6) Payments media expanded by nearly 11 per 
cent. Cruzerios in circulation increased by 2.4 billion, 
and notes of different kinds by 7 billion cruzeiros. 
Bank loans were up. 

7) Wholesale prices, according to Conjuntura Eco- 
nomica, increased by 9.8 percent, while retail prices 
rose by 4.2 percent. Price-fixing was called unstable. 

8) Noting from its statistics a 15 percent increase 
in industrial wages, the review said that real wages 
were about at the 1946 level. 
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9) Noted were “ample distribution of dividends”, 
but some “regression in private investments”, a les- 
sening of capital emissions, dullness on the stock 
market, and a lively real-estate market. 

10) Budget deficits were large as a result of in- 
creased government expenditures and no parallel 
increase in receipts. Indirect state taxes were raised. 


Looks Into 1950 

Analyzing perspectives for 1950, Conjuntura Eco- 
nOomica said that “lack of investments and, in agricul- 
ture, a labor shortage, work against a rapid growth in 
production. There are, however, signs of a greater in- 
flow of foreign capital. 

“Improvement in the balance of trade, due especially 
to higher coffee prices, may be temporary because of 
diminishing coffee stocks. Other products will have to 
be sold abroad to pay for essential imports, with the 
best perspective being for cotton. 

“The exchange situation within the next few months 
at least does not appear troublesome. The domestic 
monetary situation, because of budgetary deficits, ap- 
pears less favorable. 

“Repercussions from the fact that more money is in 
circulation may be attenuated by the international 
inflationary trend.” 

Statistics cited by Conjuntura Economica to back 
up its analysis were not entirely complete for all of 
1949, but were filled in with close estimates for the last 
quarter when final figures were not available. 


Coffee's Role Analyzed 


Discussing agricultural developments in a special 
study, the magazine said that “1949 will be known as 
the Year of Coffee in the economic history of Brazil,” 
and recalled that in the final months of last year cof- 
fee made up 60 percent of the value of all Brazil’s ex- 
ports. 

It pointed out, however, that despite “the im- 
pression that Brazil was once again depending on a 
one-crop system,” actually the relative value of 
coffee among Brazil’s farm crops was about the 
same as in 1948, coming to 19 percent against 
18.8 percent then. 

While total value of farm crops rose from 34,306 
million cruzeiros in 1948 to 38,819 million in 1949, an 
increase of 13.2 percent, the value of coffee sold in 1949 
increased by only 14.1 percent. Even without coffee, 
farm crop value would have been up by about 10 per- 
cent. 

Actual increase, in volume, of Brazil’s crops was 
smaller than these figures would tend to show, largely 
because of a decline in sugar-cane production amount- 
ing to nearly 3 percent, or about 850,000 metric tons 
less than in 1948. Volume increase, in fact, was stated 
to be only 1.4 percent. 

Contrasting with the over-all slow rate of growth, 
the production of cocoa increased 33 percent, cot- 
ton 26 percent, and Irish potatoes by 26 percent. 
Wheat crops increased by around 20 percent. 


Industry Grows 

Gains in industry were noted especially in steel, with 
the probability that more complete figures for the year 
would make an even better showing. 

Output of rolled steel, for example, was nearly 28 per- 
cent higher in the January-Setember period of 1949 
than in the same months of 1948. Output of all steel 
was up by nearly 23 percent. 

Rolled and sheet steel output by the Volta Redonda 
mills was up by 15 percent over 1948, despite a partial 
shut-down while facilities for further expansion were 
being installed. 

Electric power produced in Brazil during the 
first nine months of 1949 reached an index of 
132.4 (100 equals 1946) against 120.5 for 1948. 
Consumption of electricity in Sao Paulo was run- 
ning at about eight million kwh more each month 
than it was in 1948. New power plants were set up 
at Avanhandava and Americana in Sao Paulo, at 
Areal in Rio de Janeiro, and at Vossoroca in 
Parana. 

Further expansion was being carried on by Brazil- 
ian Traction with the aid of a 75 million dollar loan 
from the World Bank, and by American & Foreign 
Power, which also received a loan of about 8 million 
dollars from the Export-Import Bank. 

Cement production in Brazil was somewhat above 
the record year of 1948, when 1,100,000 metric tons 
were made. Cement factory capacity in Brazil was in- 
creased by 35,000 tons during the year. 

Imports of cement from abroad decreased by about 
22 percent in 1949, according to preliminary statistics 
cited by Conjuntura Econdmica, with prices also 
slightly lower to meet the price of domestic cement. 
This decline also reflected a slackening off in the rate 
of construction in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


Coal Output Up 

Production of coal in Brazil, which has been con- 
sidered one of the weak points in industrialization, 
rose in 1949 by 9 percent over the previous year and 
totalled 1,600,000 metric tons. Value rose somewhat 
higher, coming to nearly 19 percent more. 

Imports of coal from abroad decreased by about 
one-sixth, to judge by statistics for the first 9 
months of 1949. The percentage of domestic coal 
consumed rose to nearly 67 percent of the total, 
against some 58 percent in 1948. 

Production in other industries tended to stabilize, 
with rises here and there, the analysis disclosed. The 
textile industry produced at about the same rate but 
suffered a sharp decline in its export market. New tex- 
tile machinery was being installed on a wide scale, 
however, indicating a better competitive position for 
1950. 

Tobacco manufactures continued at the 1948 rate, 
with noticeable competition from American cigarettes, 
much of them contraband, according to Conjuntura 
Econémica. Beverage industries paid some 14.5 per- 
cent more in taxes, but exact figures on increased out- 
put were not given. Imported beverages came to only 
a third of what they were in 1948. 
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Artificial Lithographic Stone Invented by Sao Paulo Engineer 


Lithographic stone has been made artificially for 
what is said to be the first time by an engineer in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, named Conrado Spadoni. 

Natural lithographic stone, usually a jurassic lime- 
stone, has been found mainly in Germany. Because of 
scarcity, it became so expensive that lithographers for 
many years have used substitute processes employing 
zing, aluminum or other means. 

Production of the new composition stone on a com- 
mercial scale will begin in Sao Paulo in the near future, 
Mr. Spadoni was quoted as saying. 

According to his statement, the stone can be made in 


any form, including the cylindrical, and can be used 
for high-speed printing. This was not possible with 
natural lithographic stone. 

Mr. Spadoni’s achievement was said to be the result 
of three years’ effort and came after many failures. He 
is a practicing engineer, and it was while working in 
this line in the Brazilian state of Goids that he came 
across the ingredients for his stone. 

It was expected that for certain types of high-grade 
lithography the new stone might replace metals, since 
it was said to assure finer printing . 


Rio’s Shoreline and Landmarks Will Change as Hill Comes Down 


The city of Rio de Janeiro, Brazilian capital whose 
shoreline is almost as famous throughout the world as 
New York’s, may soon have a new one. 

Invitations have been sent by the City’s Depart- 
ment of Public Works for bids from American firms 
on a project that would tear down a hill and use it to 
fill up shallows near the shore. 

The hill is the Morro de Santo Antonio, which stands 
like a fortress in downtown Rio, walling off the towns- 
folk from the pleasantly cool breezes that would other- 
wise blow in all the way from the sea, taking up much- 
needed space, and making round-about streets neces- 
sary. 

Lead to Airport 


The shallows to be filled in follow the shoreline to- 
ward Rio’s Santos Dumont Airport, where the Ameri- 
can tourist usually has his first introduction to Brazil’s 
picturesque capital. 

As an added attraction for American firms who feel 
equipped to knock down a hill and throw it into the 
sea, the city’s Department of Public Works has offered 
to pay them in real estate. 

This is no mean offer in Rio de Janeiro, where the 
values of building lots have a tendency to double or 
triple every two or three years as business and popu- 
lation expand. 

The lots the contractors could receive would come 
from the land they themselves will create—the leveled 
base of the hill, and the filled-in shore. Both areas are 
in highly valuable locations. 


Contractors have until March 13 to make their of- 
fers. Specifications may be seen at the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau. 





Brazil Will Be Their New Home 


“There’s no place like Brazil,” said Rear Ad- 
miral Augustin T. Beauregard, retired, as he 
sailed from New York last week for Rio de 
Janeiro, where he and his wife will make their 
home. 

The admiral, who has been a member of every 
United States naval mission to Brazil for the 
past thirty years and who was naval attaché in 
Rio during the war, is a grand-nephew of Gen. 
P. G. T. Beauregard, famed Confederate officer. 

He said he felt he could live more comfortably 
in Brazil than anywhere else in the world and 
described his fondness for the country with evi- 
dent nostalgia. 

The admiral may meet in Brazil numerous 
other descendants of Confederates who estab- 
lished four colonies there in the 1870’s. Upwards 
of 5,000 of these Southern “refugees” settled in 
Brazil. 

Many of them came after reading a_ book, 
“Brazil, the Home for Southerners,” that was 
widely circulated in the South in 1866-67. Their 
descendants today are Brazilians, as proud of 
their citizenship as they are of their ancestry. 











Petroleum Council Head Surveys Brazil’s Gas and Oil Reserves 


Brazil has a proved and drillable reserve of 25 mil- 
lion barrels of petroleum in the fields so far charted, 
according to General Joao Carlos Barreto, head of 
the National Petroleum Council. 

In these same charted fields, he added, Brazil can 
count on a reserve of one billion cubic meters of 
natural, high-pressure gas. 

General Barreto made his statement this week when 


the Mataripe refinery, being built in the Bahia oil- 
fields, was visited by high-ranking Brazilian function- 
aries on a tour of inspection. 

The Mataripe project is being constructed by Bra- 
zilian and American engineers. The refinery will have 
a capacity of 400,000 liters daily. Its output will in- 
clude gasoline. 
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When fifty trucks, assembled in Brazil’s National 
Motor Factory, rolled down Rio’s Avenida Branco 
last New Year’s Eve, Cariocas along the sidewalks 
cheered. They were not cheering so much because 
of the shiny new trucks, although they liked them 
well enough, but because the parade demonstrated 
that Brazil was reaching the stage where it could 
build its own trucks. 

Trucks and motor cars generally, had, of course, 
been assembled before. But they were the product of 
a combination of foreign technicians, mostly Ameri- 
cans, and Brazilian labor. The National Motor Com- 
pany’s trucks, however, were the product mainly of 
Brazilian technique as well as of Brazilian workers. 


Established During War 


The National Motor Company was established dur- 
ing the war to make Pratt & Whitney airplane motors. 
It imported American machinery and designed the 
plant according to the latest blueprints. But by the 
time it got underway, the need for the motors declined. 
The factory continued to repair plane motors, then 
started on refrigerators, and finally, last year, began to 
produce trucks. 

By the end of 1949, about 100 trucks had been as- 
sembled and placed on the market through an arrange- 
ment with the Italian firm of Isotta-Fraschini. By 
1951, says Director Colonel Gustavo de Faria, the 


(Right) Brazil’s new truck, FNM D-7300, featuring an open body with 
wooden sides. (Below) General view of the National Motor Factory 


where trucks are made, 26 kilometers from Rio. 





National Motor Company will be producing about 
1,200 trucks yearly. 

Truck parts now imported from Isotta-Fraschini in 
Italy will also be made in Brazil by then, he says. 
Trucks now being assembled include cab, body, bat- 
teries, tires, inner-tubes, fenders, bumpers, hoods, 
springs, gears and other parts made in Brazil The 
motor itself, however, is still made in Italy. Tires and 
inner-tubes are of Brazilian natural rubber and practi- 
cally none of the material used in the parts made in 
Brazil is imported. 


300 Make Trucks 


Only 300 men are now at work assembling trucks 
at the National Motor Factory, which is located at 
Kilometer 26 on the Rio-Petropolis Highway. By 1951, 
Director de Faria expects to have about 1,800 men 
working on the trucks, and at the same time he will 
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farm out small manufacturing jobs to other Brazilian 
plants. 

The major financial interest in the National 
Motor Company is held by the Brazilian govern- 
ment, in line with its policy of acting as a stimu- 
lating force for private enterprise. Once it has 
shown that cars and trucks can be built in Brazil 
by Brazilians and has proved that a ready market 
is waiting, then, the theory is, private Brazilian 
companies will step in and do the job themselves. 

As reorganized in 1946, the Company had a capital 
of 400 million cruzeiros, including land, buildings and 
equipment valued at 175 million cruzeiros. Final or- 
ganization was completed in December, 1947. 


Trailer included 


The truck now being assembled at the plant is 
known as FNM D-7300. It is medium size, equipped 
to handle an eight-ton load and to pull a loaded trailer 
of 14 tons. 

It is intended for rather heavy duty under Bra- 
zilian conditions, and is expected to be widely used 
for interurban trucking lines. Such lines are 
already in existence in Brazil, but the rapidly grow- 
ing domestic market makes expansion urgent. 

















in Preparation for All-Brazilian Manufacture 


Trucking lines are considered especially necessary 
for those areas of Brazil where railroads do not pene- 
trate and where shipment by plane would be too ex- 
pensive. The trucks, moreover, can get through roads 
where ordinary motor cars might have trouble. 

Engineering problems were caused at the Factory 
when the first Isotta-Fraschini blueprints arrived. The 
blueprints were in the metric system and the factory 
equipment, made in the United States, was adapted 
for measurement by the inch and foot system. 


Adapted Designs 

Brazilian engineers were obliged to change the de- 
signs slightly in many cases to fit them to these condi- 
tions. Combined with the fact that the U.S. machinery 
was in many cases better than that used by Isotta- 
Fraschini in Italy, this enabled the Brazilian tech- 
nicians to turn out some truck parts that not only 
equalled the originals but were better and more cheap- 
ly produced . 

The expectancy of Director de Faria is to go on to 
the manufacture of tractors as soon as truck produc- 
tion is on even keel. He points out that the need for 
tractors in Brazil is becoming increasingly urgent as 
the population grows and purchasing power rises, 
causing bigger and bigger markets for agricultural 
produce. 

Assembly of trucks is not now the main activity of 
the National Motor Factory, which has a total of 2,000 
men at work, with only about one-sixth of them han- 
dling the trucks. Most of them are busy repairing 
airplane motors. 

During the past year, 240 airplane motors, mostly 
Pratt-Whitneys, were completely overhauled and re- 
newed at the factory, and some 570 others were tested 
and given minor repairs. 


(Left) Cariocas watch parade up Rio’s Avenida Branco of trucks made 
in Brazil. (Below) Rows of assembled trucks ready for sale are lined 
up in National Motor Factory. 
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Brazilian News in Review 


Prize for Blueprint 
The best plan created for the Railway Palace to be 
built in Belo Horizonte will be worth 100,000 cru- 
zeiros to the person who submits it, the National Rail- 
way Department of Brazil announced recently. 


Jewelers to Brazil 


The Forster Corporation, a U.S. concern, will set up 
a plant in Brazil to make ornaments of gold and pre- 
cious stones, according to a report last week from Rio. 





Foreign Chambers Federate 


Foreign Chambers of Commerce formed 
an all-Brazil federation in Rio de Janeiro re- 
cently together with the Brazilian Confedera- 
tion of Commerce. 

Dr. Joao Daudt d’Oliveira, head of the Bra- 
zilian group and well-known internationally, 
will be Director-President of the new organi- 
zation. 

Other officers are being named from the 
American Chamber of Commerce, the Portu- 
guese Chamber of Industry and Commerce, 
the British Chamber and the Uruguayan 
Chamber of Commerce. The American repre- 
sentative will be vice-president and secretary. 











Ten Months of Exports 


While final figures on Brazil’s world trade are still 
not available, figures for the first ten months were re- 
cently released and showed a value, for exports only, 
of 15.919,598,000 cruzeiros, about Cr$2,145,000,000 
less than for the first ten months of 1948. 


Dutch Study Minas 


Dutch farming experts are in the area of Pedra Azul 
in the state of Minas Gerais to study conditions there. 
If everything is all right, they will bring in some 200 
families of Hollanders now ready to go to Brazil. Sev- 
eral other such colonies have already been established 
in the state of Sao Paulo. 


Barter Deals 


According to Notice 167 of the Bank of Brazil barter 
deals can be arranged with soft-currency countries in 
the case of exports of cocoa and its products, caro# 
fibers, Brazil nuts, carnaiba wax, hides, matté, to- 
bacco, lumber and sisal fibers. 


Election Date Set 


Brazil’s Supreme Eletoral Court has decided 
that this fall’s elections for president will be held 
on October 3. Elections for state governors, for the 
Chamber of Deputies, one-third of the Senate, state 
legislatures and city governments will be held at the 
same time. 


U.N. Surveys Textiles 


A delegation from the United Nations was in Brazil 
last week carrying out a survey of the textile industry 
there. They will go on to other countries in South 
America. 


Dollar Backlog Cut 


By February 7, the distribution of exchange by the 
Bank of Brazil in payment for imports was up to Nov- 
ember 10, 1949 for preferential categories and to Nov- 
ember 4 for first category. 





British Investment Less 


Total British investments still in Brazil last 
year were put at 170 million pounds sterling 
by the South American Journal, a British- 
owned publication. The Journal apparently 
quoted their value in predevaluation pounds. 

This was a decline of about 37 million 
pounds sterling from 1948. The drop came 
from payment of the sterling debt in bonds, 
from purchase by Brazil of British railways, 
and from several smaller liquidations. 











Coffee Growers Organize 


Delegates from Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, Rio de 
Janeiro, Espirito Santo and Parana met recently in Rio 
to organize a coffee-growers cooperative. The aim is 
to cut growers’ costs, which have been rising faster 
than returns on coffee. 


More Jute Needed? 


Burlap bag markets in Sao Paulo last week said that 
they will need another 10,000 to 15,000 tons of jute 
to fill their raw material needs this year in addition to 
the 15,000 to 20,000 tons Brazil will grow. 


SALTE Plan Funds 


Of the Cr$1,900,000,000 set aside in Brazil’s 
budget this year for the SALTE Plan to improve 
health conditions, food production, transportation 
and power output, about Cr$140 million will be 
for power and fuel, about 195 million for health, 
and some 1,565 million cruzeiros for transport. 
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Delegates to Inter-American Council Will See Sights Also 


American businessmen who are delegates to the 
Fifth Plenary meeting of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Commerce and Production, meeting in Santos 
April 23-27, will be enabled to combine their busi- 
ness with pleasure as a result of travel arrange- 
ments worked out by the U. S. Section of the 
Council, whose chairman is Frederick E. Hasler. 

Appointed by the U. S. Section to handle travel 
arrangements was the United States Travel Agency 
of Washington, D. C., which has already distributed a 
brochure listing facilities available to delegates travel- 
ing to Santos. 

“Fellowship, new friends, exciting highlights of South 
America and incomparable sightseeing,” the brochure 
says, “permit you to combine your vacation plans with 
attendance at this year’s Fifth Plenary Meeting of the 


Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production 
and the Third Hemispheric Stock Exchange Confer- 
ence to be held in Santos. 

“An official steamer sailing and an official air flight 
have been designated to permit members, their fami- 
lies and guests to travel together. Your choice of fine 
accommodations has been set aside, combined with the 
best of meals, and unique sight-seeing in private motor 
car with English-speaking guides. 

“Added to the fun, fellowship, new friends and busi- 
ness of the Plenary meeting,” the brochure continues, 
“imagine viewing the beautiful harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro from atop the 2,300-foot heights of Corcovado. 
Not only Rio, but such storied cities as Sao Paulo,” 
it points out, will be included in the tours. 





Stanford University Issues New Who’s Who for Brazil 





Who’s Who in Latin America, Part VI, Brazil. 
By Ronald Hilton. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California. $3.50. 


This is the third edition of the Brazilian Section of 
the Latin American Who’s Who, edited by Ronald 
Hilton, who is a professor of Romanic languages at 
Stanford University. 

The Brazilian Who’s Who has a foreword by Dr. 
Carlos Martins, former Brazilian Ambassador to the 
United States, and an introduction by Gilberto Freyre, 
leading Brazilian author. 

So far as is known, this is the only publication in 


English which lists with reasonable accuracy and 
breadth the names and biographical data of residents 
of Brazil who have achieved reputations in professions 
and business. 

Names included are not necessarily those of Brazil- 
ians, as many Americans and others resident in Brazil, 
with reputations in their field, but not citizens, are 
listed. The section is remarkably complete, especially 
if the difficulties encountered in a country as large 
as Brazil are taken into consideration. 

A. N. Marquis Company, publishers of Who’s Who 
in America, helped Stanford University Press in prepa- 
ration of this edition. 


Raw Cotton Exports by Brazil to Europe Regain Lost Ground 


Brazil’s shipments of raw cotton to Europe are 
regaining ground lost when European currencies 
were devalued, according to a recent statement by 
Alberto Prado Guimaraes, head of the Cotton 
Board of the Brazilian Federation of Rural Socie- 
ties. 

Mr. Guimaraes said that better ways of growing 
cotton are now being employed by Brazilian farmers 
and that yields per acre have risen rapidly as a result. 

This fact, he said, has lowered production costs ap- 
preciably and as a result has enabled Brazil to compete 
on the European market despite devaluation. 

Brazilian raw cotton, according to Mr. Guimaraes, 


can now be sold on the world market somewhat cheap- 
er than US. cotton, although just a few months ago it 
was about 10 percent higher. 

The new situation is expected to relieve the position 
of Brazilian cotton farmers, whose sales abroad fell by 
42 percent in 1949 compared to 1948. This decline was 
not, however, mainly due to inability to compete with 
low foreign prices, but to declining relative yields 
and increased domestic demand. 

Increased mechanization of cotton growing in Brazil 
is expected to put exporters there in a much better 


competitive position in the near future. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 
who desire to export or import the products listed below. These inquiries are published as received and 
no representation is made as to standings of listed firms. We suggest that the parties interested write 
directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Export to the U. S. 





Cocoa—Joao Avanza & Cia. Ltda., Rua General 
Osorio 98, Victoria, Espirito Santo, Brazil— 
Cable Address: AVANZA. 

Tapioca Flour, Manioc Root, Raw-Sugar Bricks 
for use in breweries, distilleries, etc. Armando, 
Lins & Cia., Caixa Postal 847, Salvador, Bahia. 
Cable Address: GAGOLIN. 

Top quality Black and Chumbinho Beans, in large 
ots, available for shipment in April, May and 
June.—Brasilmaia Corporation, || Broadway, 
New York City. 

Animal Glue, Gelatines, Tea, Cereals, Vegetable 
Oils, Shellac, Soap, Vegetable Resins, Seeds 
and Toys.—Augusto Afonso Sobrinho & Cia. 
Ltda., Rua Marconi 13, Sala 405, Sado Paulo, 
Brasil. Cable Address: GONCAL. 

Crimped Asphalt Tiles—Americo Meireles La Por- 
ta, Rua Flavia Farnese 263, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable Address: AMERLAPORTA. 

Ores in general, in large lots, Woods, Kapok, 
Waxes, Hides and Skins—Anasae do Brasil 
Importacao e Exportacdo Limitada, Caixa Pos- 
tal 1980, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. Cable Address: 
ANASAE. 

Plywood—A. Essenfelder & Cia. Ltda., Caixa Pos- 
tal 788, Curitiba, Parané, Brazil. 

Knitted Cotton Goods—Cia. Fiacdo e Tecelagem 
de Malha Antonio Meurer, Rua do Espirito 
Santo 529, Juiz de Fora, Minas Gerais. Cable 
Address: MEURER. 

Uncut Diamonds, Carbonados, Tobacco in Leaves 
—Barreto de Araujo Cia. Ltda., Rua Consel 
heiro Dantas 26, Salvador, Bahia. Cable Ad- 
dress: OSBARRETOS. 

Vegetable Oils, Resins, Woods and Vegetable 
Tallow, from the Amazon—Remapor, Travessa 
Padre Eutiquio 66, Belem, Paré, Brazil. 

Coffee—A\!meida Prado, Faria S/A., Caixa Postal 
424, Santos, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable Address: 
PRAFARIA. 

Rice, Beans, Corn, Tapioca Flour, ete.—Bagno- 
esi & Cia. Ltda. Caixa Postal 205, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Cable Address: BAGNOLESI. 

Rosewood Essence, Copaiba Oil and other Brazil- 
ian products. Barros & Cia. Ltda., Rua Marcilio 
Dias 131, Manaus, Amazonas, Brazil. 

Hides and Tanned Skins—Curtume Crocodilo, 
Ltda., Praca Tenreiro Aranha 125, Manaus,, 
Amazonas, Brazil. 

Lumber, Vegetable Oils and Tallow—Fretheim & 
Cia., Ltda., Avenida Comandante Castilhos 
Franca 53, Belem, Paré, Brazil. 

Babassu Kernels, Vegetable Fibers, Rice, Hides, 
Manioc Flour, Manioc Starch, Maize, Beans, 
Castor Beans and Sesame Seeds — Aliderico 
Novaes Machado, Rua Dias Carneiro 13, 
Caxias, Maranh&o, Brazil. 


Timbo Roots (Rotenone) — Santos & Cia., Guil- 
herme Moreira | 18, Manaus, Amazonas, Brazil. 

Carnauba Wax, Tucum Fiber, Castor Beans—J. 
Narciso Exportag&o e Indistrias, Avenida Presi- 
dente Getulio Vargas 240, Parnaiba, Piaui, 
Brazil. 

Tobacco, Matches, Cloth—Representagdes Radar 
Ltda., Rua Sao Bento 200, Primeiro Andar, 
Sala 8, S. Paulo, Brazil. 





| Brazilian Firms Wanting to | 


| Import from U. S. | 





Clay Processing Machinery, for making bricks, 
tiles, water-pipes, Organizagé Técnica Indus- 
trial, Rua dos Carijés 508, Belo Horizonte, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil. Cable address: PEMELI. 

Cement, Powdered Milk, Barbed Wire — Ar- 
mando, Lins & Cia., Caixa Postal 847, Salvador, 
Bahia. Cable address: GAGOLIN. 

Electric Goods, Tools, Radio Sets, Toys, Fountain 
Pens, Photographic Specialties and Machinery 
—Representagdes Radar Ltda., Rua S& Bento 
200, Primeiro Andar, Sala 8, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





Brazilian Offers to 
Represent U. S. Firms 





Exporters of Hardware in general, Industrial 
Chemicals, Canned Foods, manufacturers of 
Paper, Surgery Instruments in General, Electric 
Goods, etc., on a commission basis.—Victor 
Vicente Barros, Avenida Guararapes 50-92, 
Sala 905, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Exporters of Motors, Electrical Goods, Cameras, 
Textiles, Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals, Hard- 
ware, Surgical and Optical Instruments, Articles 
of Paper and Plastics, Dyes—Editora Lynch 
Brasileira, Ltda., Rua Bardo de Itapetininga 50, 
Sala 419, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





Miscellaneous Offers: 





Mr. Harry Calmanowite, Rua Maestro Chia- 
farelli 257, Sao Paulo, Brazil, expert in engines 
in general, wants to contact American firms 
interested in opening agencies in Brazil or those 
with agencies in Latin America and in need of 
a technician. 

Mr. Mario Santana, 316 West 95th Street, New 
York City, phone AC 2-9191, Ext. 616, Brazilian 
civil and electrical engineer, with 3 years of 
experience working for American manufac- 
turers and exporters, seeks technical and com- 
mercial translations on a free lance basis. 
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